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A New Book on Education. 


[We have before announced the titles of the Chapters of 
Prof. Johonnot’s new work entitlei ‘Principles and Prac- 
t.ca of Teaching.” We shall present some extracts from 
this fresh and valuable volume. We cannot think of any 
work more useful to the teacher than this.] 

The mind instead of being a respcsitory ot powers which 
only need to be drawn out, is more like a plant which 
grows from a seed to its full stature. ‘The importance of 
this distinction can ecarcely be overated. The way in which 
the growth ofa plant results from bringing the germ of 
the seed into contact with the appropriate substance in 
which they sre planted, is illustrative of the process by 
which the inherent powers of the mind are brought into 
contact with material outside of the mind—thus prodacing 
growth ; but growth, as we shall see, under the laws and 
limitations of the mental organism itself. 

System, Symmetry, Harmony.— This illustration may 
be still farther applied. The growth of a plant proceeds 
systematically, symmetrically, and harmoniously. Ste.o, 
bud, leaf, flower, and fruit, come precisely in the succession 
necessary to accomplish the highest object of the plant. 
Supplied with appropriate food and culture, the progress of 
the plant will be distinguished by symmetry and harmony 
in the development of its different organs. An excessive 
forcing of stem or leaf will unavoidably result in a limita- 
tion of flower and fruit. These organs therefore, develop 
in due proportion, and without interference with each other, 
and, as a ratural consequence, avoid loss or waste of force. 
The proper development of the mental power or faculties 
must follow a similar law or method. 

Object of Kducation.—The object of education, then, is 
to promote the normal growth of a human being, develop- 
ing all his powers systematically an? symmetrically, so as 
to give the greatest possible capability in thought and ac- 
tion. These powers must be trained to act harmoniously, 
so that there need be no waste of effort in any direction. 

A Common Defect of Teachers.— Notwithstanding the 
fact that the philosophy of the mind is the basis of al] other 
sciences which involve human action, the common fault ot 
teachers is an almost entire ignorance of the application of 
mental facts te the work of teaching. In the class-room and 
in the institute, the constant effort is to ascertain what 
specific and mechanical methods have proved successful by 
experiment, rather than to settle by fixed laws what 
methods must be successful. 

The real object of instruction is too often lost sight of. 
The question of primary interest seems to be ‘‘ How to teach 
the different branches,” instead of “How to develop and 
train the faculties of the child by the use of these branches.” 
The natural consequence of this superficial view is, that 
teaching is too often a mere imitative art, of doubtful and 
varying success. 

Until within a comparatively recent period, little atten- 
tion has been given to the principles which must govern 
every intelligent effort to impart instruction. Teachers 
have been content to follow the methods in which they 
themselves are taught, until the process of teaching has 
become a mere mechanical routine. 

The great conspicuous evil practice in our schools, once 
almost universal, and still widely prevalent, is one of oblig- 
ing pupils to commit to memory the words of the text-book. 
This practice seems to have its origia either in the igner- 
ance or the indolence of the teacher, and is one calculated 
directly to stulify, rather than expand, the mind. It fixes 
the primary attention on words rather than on thoughts, 
which words are arranged to express. The words memoriz- 
ed to-day are forgotten to-morrow. and often the thought 
is never obtained. This process, by substituting apparent 


for real knowledge, so far consumes the time of the pupil | 





that the attainment of real knowledge is rendered nearly or 
quite impossible during the school period. 

Examples of this Practice.—Pupils are frequently oblig- 
ed to recite, verbatim, the outlines of history, and teachers 
often defend the practice of rote-teaching in this study after 
they have given it up in the other branches of instruction. 
Upon examining a class instructed in this manner, in one 
of the most noted schoo's in the country, a few years since, 
it was found that the ;upils could glibly repeat the lesson 
of to-day ; that they could recite about half of that of yes- 
terday ; but that they could not remember une wori of the 
lesson of a week ago. While this was the fact in regard to 
the words of the lesson, it was found that the thoughts 
which the words were supposed to represent had been en- 
tirely neglected—no one in the class having any knowledge 
of the sequence or re'ations of events. 

A little girl of eleven years came home late one day, and, 
on enquiry, said she was detained because she could not re- 
cite her lesson in geography. As she had forgotten but one 
word, however, she soon learned it, completed the lesson, 
and was dismissed. When asked what the word was, she 
could not tell, although she came fresh f-om her recitation 
only across the street. Upon examination, the following 
was found to be the sentence which made the difficulty, and 
which she and the other members of the class were obliged 
to repeat: “ The Danubian provinces of Servia, Moldavia, 
and Wallachia are nominally independent of the Sublime 
Porte.” Further investigation proved that the teacher had 
made no effort to explain the meaning of any one of the 
terms used, and no maps were employed in the recitation, 
and that the members of the class were as profoundly ignor- 
ant of the subject they 'were supposed to be learning as 
though it had been written in Choctaw. 

Habits of the Teacher —Of course, no person addicted to 
the use of strong drink or tobacco should ever presume to 
take upon himself the office of teacher. His example, so 
powerful for evil, will go far to render nugatury any teach- 
ing of his that bears upon moral conduct. It is doubtful on 
the whole, whether ignorance of the ordinary branches 
taugbt in school would not be preferable to intelligence ac- 
companied by habits which go so far to derange the whole 
physical economy, and diminish the possibilities of life. 

The prevalence of this habit in community, and the ap- 
proval given to it by the examples of politicians, doctors, 
lawyers, and even by ministers of the Gospel, make it more 
imperative upon the teacher to use all the means which 
“ Nature and Providence have putin his hands” to dimin 
ish this evil. He may be sure that his teachings and in- 
fluence in this direction will be the true evangels of purity 
and beneficence. 

Obstructive Considerations.—In times past there has been 
great effort wasted in the supposed necessity of “ sustain- 
ing the dignity of the teacher.” of ‘‘ vindicating the majes 
ty of law,” and of “ maintaining order for order’s sake.” 
All these considerations disappear when we see the charac. 
ter of the relations whish exist between teacher and pupil, 
and fully understand that all policies in regard to govern 
ment are to be settled solely upon moral grounds. The 
question which the teacher should ask, when he performs 
an act toward an individual pupil, or devises a measure 
that affects the school, is the same that morality demands 
should be asked upon al! occasions when an act is contem- 
plated in which others are interested: “ Will this act con- 
duce to the welfare of those affected by it, orto general 
welfare?” If this question is answered in tLe affirmative, 
then the act is right, and the result will be beneficial, pro- 
vided the relations iv all perticulars have been fully com. 
prehended. Ifthe question is answered in the negative, 
then the act is wrong, and ne considerations of dignity, law, 
or order can make it right, or justify the purpose in per- 
forming it. 





The highest morality demands, upon the part of the teach- 
er, a genuine desire to make every act tell for the benefit 
of his pupils; a knowledge of relations which will enable 
him to wisely adapt means to ends; a forgetfulness and 
subordination of self in the work in which he is 
engaged; and an original force of character which will 
assert itself, and exact that difference which is due worth 
and worth only. He must not only feel kindly but he must 
make kindliness felt ; he must not only deal justly but he 
must enthrone justice, and make it so altogether lovely as 
to exact a willing homage of all. Courteous in his inter- 
course with his pupils, he receives courtesy in return : kind. 
ly in his feelings, he begets kindness in them ; just in his 
acts, he creates a sentiment ot justice as a fundamental 
motive; patient and gentle in his manners, he elevates and 
refines; zealousin his work, he kindles enthusiasm and 
awakens asperation ; devoted to the welfare of others, he 
checks se!fishness and induces a noble emulation for the at- 
tainment of the higher life. 

—— + ~w owe 


For the New Yor Scoot Jovrnat. 


Geography Lesson. 





Give the following to your pupils some day, and have 
them find the places that are enigmatically expressed. It 
is welito use all sorts of devices to help scholars remember 
cities, rivers, etc., and this way has been tried and proved 
successful, 

Tam going to tell you of my friend who was so good that 
we christened him capital of Minnesota. His hair was 
thick and curly, about the color of New York City. His eves 
were a sea near Turkey,as a lake in Maine ; his com- 
plexion was cape off one of the British Isles, except where & 
gulf near Central America had disfigured it ; he was never 
in cape off the coast of the United States but always on 
the cape off the southeastern coast of America for gulf near 
France, and a lake in British America, His character does 
not at all resemble a river running through®IUinois, and he 
is very kind to his islands near Africa, which his cousia, 
whose last name is city in Michigan, gave to him in ex- 
change for a small city in southern part of Arkansas tree, 
and a dozen islands off the coast of Florida. His temper is 
sometimes as fiery as capital of one of the countries in South 
America, and once in a fit of anger he trehw a cape of 
coast of South America at a Middle Atlantic State,a girl 
who lived near. But this does not happen"very often and 
we haveacape of Africa that he will grow up a noble 
isle near England. 

Some teachers find it difficult to give the abbreviations 
of the different States in the Union to their pupilein such 
a way that they will remember them for any length of 
time. A friend of mine bappily hit upon an idea which at 
once amused his pupils and fastened them in their minds. 
After a hopeless half hour spent in the endeavor to hear 
the class on a study which “ we never can remember,” as 
the scholars said, he suddenly asked, 

“ What State is an article used in writing?” 

A smile passed over the faces that had a moment before 
looked so glum, as the answer was shouted rather than 
spoken, “ Pennsylvania !” 

“Ard what else could it be called, Willie?” he contina- 
ed, appealing to one of his boys. 

“A short name for father (Pa.”) was the quick reply, 

What one is a boat that Noah used ? 

What one is a young lady ? 

What two are exclamations ? 

What one is to read ? 

What one is happy ? 

Which is sick ? 

These and several others were rapidly asked and answer- 
ed, and he had no more trouble about abbreviations of states, 
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Wellesley College. 


From Our Boston Correspondent. 

The college is situated upon a hill directly opposite Lake 
Waban, iv the town of Wellesley, on the line of the Boston 
and Albany Railroad, and some sixteen miles from Boston. 
The spot selected is the most beautiful in New England. 
The college is designed for the education of ladies only in 
the higher branches of scholarship, It was started in Sep- 
tember, 1875. There are now enjoying the curriculum 823 
stadents, gathered from all over this land, and from India, 
Turkey, China, Chili and many other far off countries. The 
atmost limit of accommodation has been reached: but the 
renown of the college has become such that many are now 
knocking at the door who cannot be granted admission. 
This is because of the remarkable advance in the higher 
grades of education. The founder has, therefore, determin- 
ed upon enlarging its capacity for usefulness. A new build- 
ing to be devoted to the purposes of the scientific depart 
ment, has become necessary and is already determired upon. 
This new building will be used for laboratories and lecture 
rooms, It will be 200 feet long, fifty feet wide and four 
stories high. Two largeapartments will be reserved for 
lecture rooms ; the rest will be fitted up for the purpose of 
laboratories for experiments in chemistry, qualitative and 
quantitative analysis, physics, mineralogy, botany, geology, 
&c. The plans, however, are pot yet perfected in detail, 
and work upon the building will not begin before the 
Spring of 1879. 

The scientific department of this institution is in a most 
flattering condition, settling forever the problem as to 
whether woman is fitted for these branches of study. The 
record is unexcelied by any college in the country. At 
present no less than seventy-two students in chemistry are 
at work in the laboratory performing their own experimenter. 
In this the college differs from ordinary colleges, the system 
being more nearly in accordance with the plan of technical 
schools, like Columbia College and the Massachusetts Insti 
tute of Technology. In physics the advance is still more 
marked, Instead of the old method of lectures and experi- 
ments by the professors, the students work in the laborato- 
ries themselves, eyperimenting in every direction, and thus 
obtain a practical knowledge not otherwise attainable. 
This is now thesystem in the best Universities abroad and 
in a few of those in this countrys. The apparatus at Wel- 
lesley is all of modern and expensive design, the motte of 
the projector being to “get the best.” The students’ labora- 
tories are arranged for dark work by the aid of a Bunsen 
phovwometer. There is a very large apartment for experi- 
ments in electricity and magnetism, and six other divisions 
for various experimental work. The lecture room is espe- 
cially arranged for the use of oxy-hydrogen light. The 
curtains are so adjusted that the light of day can be shut 
out, and total darkness obtained in an instant, while the ar- 
tificial light can be fixed upon the object as quickly as the 
natural light could be restored. The subject in physics 
now under study is light, and this is aided by a rere collec 
tion of microscopes and a valuable microscopic library. 
This is the only school for ladies which bas a microscopic 
society, and great prominence is given to this feature. In 
botany, mineralogy and physics the microscope is largely 
used, and students are trained to remarkable skill in its use. 

In September next a course in biology will begin. A 
lady who bas been studying in Germany and England for 
five years is now perfecting herself at Newnham Hall, 
Cambridge University, for work of this department, 

Begioning with the course of 1878-9 there will be a new 
departure, a five years’ course in music. The special fea- 
tures will be the pianoforte, organ, vocal culture and com- 
porers here and elsewhere, and the aim is to give a com- 
plete musical edacation. A large and splendid organ is to 
be placed in College Hall this Summer to forward this 
movement. 

A special course for teachers in accordance with their 
original and individual purposes is to be inaugurated. This 
is in order that the highest attainments in specialties may 
be had. In connection with this idea the Hon. J. W. Dick- 
inson, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 
is giving a course of lectures on the philosophy of educa. 
tion. The normal methods will be introduced in some 
classes in order to give additiona) facilities for study. De- 
spite the prediction and the generally accepted opinions, 
the attainments in Greek have been something wonderful. 
This is to be given special prominence, and prizes of $250, 
$100, $75 and $50, respectively, are to be given in the 
course of 1877-9. The young ladies who enter the class of 
1881 are expected to be well fitted in Greek, it being the 
opinion of the faculty that this branch of study should be 
faithfully pursued because of the increased demand for 
teachers of this languageiu all the high schools of the 
country. 

The fine accommedations, the perfect ventilation, the 
health and happiness of the students, the rare library of 





15,000:volumes, the works of art which adorn the apart. 
ments and gratify the taste, the collection of minerals, the 
boating facilities, the field sports and other means of out- 
door recreation for the young Jadies, together with the ex- 
traordinary success of the undertaking thus far, give abund- 
ant promige of success in the future. Female colleges are 
no longer an experiment it rightly conducted. 
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A Word to Teachers. 


Be careful of your language, always, but especially so 
when among your pupils; they will very soon copy your 
words and expressions. In a thoughtless moment, you may 
exclaim: “I’m almost dead!” when you know it is not 
true, and are sorry for it afterwards, when you overhear 
Mary or Susie talking and one of them says, “I am tired to 
death,” repeat your own words exactly. Sometimes a 
schoolmate reproves her friend for such an exaggeration, 
but the ready reply is, ‘‘I heard teacber say so.” Avoid 
all expressions such as, “I'd give the world fora sight of 
it!” “I shall die laughing!” ‘‘I never saw anything like 
it in my life!” When you have learned to get along with- 
out using them, begin to teach your pupils not 10; but do 
not attempt such a thing, and then go and do exactly what 
you have reproved others for doing. M. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


DRAMAS AND DRAMATIC SCENES, by W. H. Venable (Jan. 
sen, McClurg & Co., Chicago.) This veatly-bound book 
completes the series of “ Eclectic Acting Plays.” The col- 
lection is various in style and subject, Shakespeare, Dryden, 
Congreve, Bulwer-Lytton, Sheridan, Addison and other stan- 
dard authors being selected from. Like the two preceding 
books edited by the same person, “‘ Dramatic Scenes” is well 
adapted to the use of schools, and teachers desiring a good 
play for an afternoon or evening entertainment will find 
many in this. 


8. R. Wells & Co., 137 Broadway, New York, have pub- 
lished a new book by Benjamin Wilson, “ Studies in Luke.” 
Tt is an interlined word-for-word translation, and contains 
matter of interest to those who study the Scriptures, and 
Sunday-school teachersin search lesson helps. 


Wide Awake for July opens its seventh volume, and its 
contents show that it has not lost one whit of its freshness. 
The illustrations are undoubtedly fine ; the serials bave re- 
ceived new names and added interest. Two capital short 
stories are, “‘ Why the Benedict family didn’t go to the Con 
cert.” and “ Thusie’s Fourth of July. Mrs. Clara Doty Bates 
gives another classic of babyland, ‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty.’» 
Two papers for older readers are “ Poet’s Homes,” which 
tella of Joaquin Mil’er, and one by Mrz. Lillie. 


The initial paper in Lippincott’s Magazine for July is en- 
titled “ Here and There in Old Bristol,” by Dr. Alfred 8. 
Gibbs. The novel, “ For Percival,” bas not yet reached its 
climax ; Mary Wager, Fisher’s story, is “Aunt Edith’s For- 
eign Lover”; “An Atelier Des Dames,” by Murgaret B_ 
Wright, isan amusing description of Parisian life ; “ The 
Real Prisoner of Chillon,’ by Leonard Woolsey Bacon, gives 
the life of quite a different character from that which Byron 
makes him to be : Jennie Woodville bas a comical sketch of 
a Chinaman and darky. All the other articles are as well 
worth reading as the ones given above, and the continued 
story just began by Ellen W. Olney, author of “Love in Idle- 
ness” is not advanced enough to be criticised. 

Tne Rural New Yorker hastgreatly improved, and in fact is 
undoubtedly the beat journal of its claes. We think we are 
a pretty good judge of rural mattere ank we like to read the 
interesting articles concerning them that are found in its 
pages. Whatever it has been in the past, it has now taken 
a hew departure. We heartily commend it as a valuable and 
sterling sheet. 


The musical magazines herald the month of June by their 
ever-welcome appearance, and although the season for mu- 
sic is about over, these papers have not lost a whit of their 
excellence. The western cities are ahead of the eastern ones 
in this respect, for some of the large towns in Ohio boast of 
better conducted and more interesting musical monthlies 
than either the New England or Middle Atlantic States. 


Brainard’s Musical World (Cleveland, 0) we always ac- 
knowledge to be one of the liveliest and most wide awake, 
in both reading matter and selection of music ; the interest 
of the reader instead of dwindling out! after examining this 
paper, is kept fresh and made more eager for researches 
into the lives of the great composers. A department peca- 
liar to this pablication is the “ Educational Column,” devot- 
ed to what its name implies. The four pieces of music, 
though not of equal merit, are still deserving of notice. 
“ Wil] you meet me, By and By,” isa song with chorus, by 
Collin ; ‘* Messenger of Love,” waltzes, contain cornet 
solos; Karl Merz has given a pretty and easy piece for the 
piano entitledg’‘ May is Here.” 





Church's Musical Visitor (Cincinnati, O.), always good, is 
for June first class. Geo. T. Bulling and D. C. Addison each 
give pleasant and useful taiks on musical topics ; the edito- 
rialsare well written, and the items concerning the doings 
of singers and musicians, are as free as ever from dullness 
and lack of interest ; the songs are, “ Give ear to my words, 
O Lord,” by S. Wesley Martin, and “ Old Erin, the home of 
my Heart,” by Theos. P.Westendorf; the instrumental pieces 
are, “ Village Parade,” by J. L. Jarl, and “ Galop defDia- 
ble.” 

Whitney's Musical Guest (Toledo, 0.) does not aim at sup- 
plying all the needs of a player as ‘to hints, directions, bio. 
graphies, etc., but merely gives the best of Whitney’s new 
publications each month. The song which Miss Cary has 
sung with great success, “ Birds in the Night,” is one of 
Sullivan’s, and very pretty. “ Johnny Morgan,” who play- 
ed the organ, is a comical soag; one which every singer of 
any pretensions whatever will like, is ‘‘The Fisherman’s 
Daughter,” arranged from Samuel Lover ; “ Et Incarnatus,” 
“ Only in Fun,” by Oscar Lowell, and “ La Chasse,” by W. 
Hewitt, comprise the instrumental pieces. 

The Folio(Boston, Mass.) claims to be a journal of music, 
drama, art and literature, and each number contains a full 
page portrait of some celebrated singer or actress. The mu- 
sic for this monthfis, “ Good-by, Old Suwanee River,” by O, 
W. Lane; “Oh, Turn not from Me,” arranged by F. E. Lewise 
“ God of Mercy,” by A. Mine, and “ The Phonograph,” a 
march by Chas. D. Blake. 

NEW MUSIC. 

The firm of John Church & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, have re. 
cently published four new pieces of music. The first which 
we take up is a song which Mrs. E. A. Osgood (who sang 
in Theodore 'Thomas’ orchestra) has sung and met with gen- 
eral favor. The nameis “ Long Agone,” and the composer 
1s 8. G. Pratt. While many will style it “ beautiful,” there 
will be others whose taste it will not suit. (Price 35 cents.) 
Robert Challoaer, who has written a large number of songs 
and instrumental pieces. has just composed ‘‘ The Crickets’ 
Dance.” (Price 35 cents.) Part of it isa good marching 
tune, brisk and impressive-—The great May festival in Cin- 
Cidcinnati has inspired several pieccs in its honor, one of 
which is tee “ Processional Prelude,” by the famousoorgan- 
ist George E. Whiting. It is designed to be p'aced on the 
great organ and has the pedal part added. The title page 
has an illustration of the mammoth organ at Cincinnati. 
(Price of ‘‘ Prelude,” 50 cents.}—A march which was first in- 
troducedin Church's Musical Visitor ‘‘Cincinnati Music Hall 
March,”’ by Maurice H. Strong (price 50 cents,) has been 
reprinted in sheet music form. Although a rather difficult 
piece, yet when well played it is very pleasing. This also 
has a picture of the new organ, but is printed in colors, and 
gives a very correct idea of how it looks. 
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LETTERS. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx« Sonoo. JOURNAL: 

At the late examination of girls from the public schools 
for the Norn al College, I noticed among the successful 
candidates the names of a large number who have distin- 
tinguished themselves in sending in written answers to the 
“ prize questions,” proposed in the ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. 
Allow me to mention the names of such of them as stand 
on the “Star Rolls” of the CoMPANION. It is conceded by 
every teacher that the COMPANION wonderfully stimulates 
the scholars to thought and investigation. A very success- 
ful teacher in Pensylvania, says: *‘‘I do not see how I ever 
got along without it.” The COMPANION is devoted to en- 
couraging scholars “ to do well in school ;” it magnifies the 
benefits of education ; it honurs the teacher. The so-called 
*boys’ papere’’ are busy tearing down our school houses, 
and mocking at those who laborinthem. The following 
is the liet of the successful “star scholars,” and these all 
appear to have been vupile in Grammar School No. 59. 
Miss Estelle Bier, Frances A. Ellis, Isabel Hirsch, Mary L. 
Kimbal!, Rebecca J. Knox, Minnie Lutz, Emma McGibney, 
Bertha Newborg, Josephine Simm, Jennie Waxelbaum. 

“ Cousin” ALICE. 














Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The old firm of Charles Scribner & Co. was widely known 
and res . Mr. Isaac D. Baker who was his partner 
died in 1850, to be followed by Mr. Scribner in 1871; after 
the educational department began to assum important 
properties, it was with unfeigned sorrow the publishers 


| mourned for Mr. Scribner, for he was a good and true man. 


The firm of Scribner, Armstrong & Co. was then tounded, 
and continued to the present time under this title. The two 
sons, Charles Scribner and John Blair Scnbner bave now 
purchased Mr. Armstrong’s interest, and will continue 
the publication of their valuable books. 
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Commencements. 


TEE NORMAL COLLEGE. 

The commencement services of the Normal College took 
place June 27 and lasted from 10 in the morning until near- 
y 2in the afternoon. There were 855 graduates. There 
were present most of the Board of Education, many of the 
Inspectors and trustees. The attendance was remarkable ; 
those entered were greatly outnumbered by those who could 
not. The street was lined with carriages bringing friends from 
Brooklyn, as well as from distant portions of the city. The 
licenses to teach were, as usual, delivered by Supt. Riddle ; 
the diplomas by Commissioner Wickham, chairman of the 
Committee on the Normal College. Addresses were wade 
by President Hunter and President Wood. 


PROGRAMME. 
Salutatory, , . Cornelia L. Smith. 
Recitation, Hannah Peyser. 
One View of the Teacher’ 8 Work, Minnie Woodle. 
What shall it Profit a Man, Adelaide Reynolds. 
Declaration of Reform. . Bertha J. Eisig. 
The Imagination as a Practical Faculty, Eva Palmer. 
Patient Griselda and Modern Education, Jeannie Ruggles* 
Valedictory, Sophia Tuska. 


This last student was s the honor student, her standing be- 
ing the highest : 96.25. 

The next highest are Miss Carrie 8. Smith, Miss Lichten- 
stein and Mary Hall. 

The 1st prize in German (gold medal) was won by Miss F, 
Artman, the 2d (silver) Miss F- Sandtord. The lsqteaching 
medal (silver,) Miss Tuska, the 2d (bronze) Miss Emma Eve- 
rett, The Alumni prize in physics, by Miss Josephine Stone 
The Physiology prize (gold,) Mise Jane V. Crook. The 
French prize by the same ; the 2d ($40,) Miss H. Davidson. 

THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

The annual commencement took place June 27 injthe Acad 
emy of Music. Nearly all the Board of Education were 
present as well as many inspectors, trustees and other prom. 
fient men. 


Salutatory, ° 7 j . A. D. Kenyon 
“ The Impulsive Man, PF ae niki @ J. A. Stitt 
Centralization, —_ " . W. R. Leggat, 
The Muse in Science, J. W. Wood. 
“ Youth,” J.C, Morgenthau, 
Carlyle’s Message to the Age, F.W. Dobbie. 
American Statesmanship, ‘ W. W. Smith. 
The Drama in England and America, Paul Krotel. 


Achilles, F. 8. Williams. 

Prizes were canaied to R. N. Kenyon (Pell gold) and A. 
T. Dennerlein (Pell silver) for general proficiency ; to A. D. 
Kenyon (Burr, gold) and J. A. Stili (do. silver) for mathe- 
matics ; to RF. Clarke (Cromwell, gold) Ch, Shainwald (do. 
silver,) G. H. Keim (do. silver) for History, ete. The Wood 
medals to L. Pitkin, E. H. igen, P. Cook, E. Marx, W. R. 
Leggatt, J. F. Scott, A. M. Stoddard; D. Maas, M. Schoch 
tel, P. Krotel, W. W. Smith, H. Meyer, R. F. Clarke, G. W. 
Davis, H. E Brown, A. E. Mestre, L. Ettinger—to W. W. 
Smith (Rigg’s, gold) to R. W. E. Merrington (do. do.) The 
Kelley medals to W. W. Smith and F. 8S. Williams ; to D 
Maas (Claflin gold), F. Cohn (do. do.) A. F. Dennerlin (do,, 
silver). N. Kenyon (do.) Books were awarded &s prizes 
to H. Miller, G, Engelsman, J. Lichtenstein, F. C. Leubesch- 
er, W. C. Hill, E. E. Manners. 

There were 48 graduates, and all gave tokens of thorough 
instruction. The prosperity of the college is a matter of the 
heartiest congratulation to all. 


: THE exercises of the graduting class of "78 of the Packer 

Collegiate Institute, held last week, wers attended by the 
best people of Brooklyn. On the platform were President 
A. A. Low, Principal A. Crittenden, Prof. D. G. Eaton, J. 
8. Thorne, H. Prentice, M. Van Cott, C. Pratt, H. R. Sbel- 
don, A. W. Tenney, Rev. D. Snively, J. Y. Cuyler, R. H. 
Huntley, A. Forman and J. Williams. ‘fhe graduates were 
Adeline Bierk, Cornelia S. Butler, 8. Alice Beattie, Ida M. 
Benedict. Anne E. Carr, Hettie H. Daniel, Emma L. Daven- 
port, Margaret E. Halliday, M. Priscilla Jewett, Abrota 8. 
North, Florence Pike, Mary Prosser, Lucy H. Raymond, N. 
Estelle Sage, Lizzie Smith, Sarah D. Walker, Annie E. 
Williams, and Adelaide Wilson. 

THE closing exercises of the Brooks Seminary for Young 
Ladies, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., took place on Thursday 
evening, June 20. 

GaRpDInER [NstITUTE.—The school for young ladies clos- 
ed on Tueskay evening last. The graduates were Miss Min- 
nie Frazer, Miss Hattie Vau Deusen, Miss Maggie Giles, and 
Miss Carrie Straus. They all received gold medals, as did 
also Miss Myra Stout, Miss Ella Day, Mies Annie Ceary, and 
Miss Kittie Ramsey, for high standing and punctual attend- 
ance. 


THE commencement exercises of Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary, closed alg: gmat ie itis now under the direc- 
oy of Miss Julia E. W 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. | 

This took place June 26 ; there were 87 graduates. 

The annual exercises of the Jersey City High School took 
place on the 25th inst. and were very interesting. We give | 
the names of all who have won above 90 per cent. during 
the four years’ course : 

Misses E. H. Shelton, A. M. Brown, L. Hunter, N. L. Van 
Note, E. H. Blanchard, 8. Robinson, BD. A. Laws, 8. M. Welsh, 
E. L. Farrier, K. A. Hermann, H. L. Brennenholtz, M. An- 
derson, A. L. Goessling, Mr. J. C. Inwright, C. L. Carick, 
John L. Keller, R. P. Romaine, R. J. Wortendyke, 

THE closing exercises and parade of the Peekskill Mili- 
tary Academy, which took plase on Thursday afternoon, 
twentieth instant, was a varied and excelient exhibition of 
ite kind. 

STEVENS INSTITUTE. 
The exercises took place June 27 ; there were 21 graduates 
most of them mechanical engineers. 
YALE COLLEGE. 
This took place June 27; there were 121 graduates,— 
somes diplomas withheld for misconduct. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE. 
This took place June 27. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
This took place June 27 ; there were 31 graduates. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 
This took place June 27 ; there were 80 graduates. 
BATES COLLEGE. 
This took place June 27. 
TRINITY COLLEGE. 
This took place June 27. 
NEW JERSEY NORMAL SCHOOL. 

This took place June 27; the exercises are spoken of as 
very interesting ; President Hasbrouck received numerous 
congratulations. 

That of Mrs. Leopold Weil’s Schooi, 18 west 49th Street, 
took place June 26. There were 4 young lady graduates. 

Tuart of the F. D. G. 8. No. 10 took place June 28. There 
were 17 graduates. Supt. Kiddle presented the diplomas. 
Trustees Earl and Schell made addresses. Misses Rooney 
and King received the Gerard Medals; Miss Handte a book 
trom Mr. Bill. The exercises were exceedingly interesting. 

Tuat of the F. D. G. 8. No. 45 took place June 28. There 
were 44 graduates. Addresses were made by Rev. J. P. 
Newman and Prof. Scott. 

Tuat of the F. D. G. 8. No. 4 took place June 28. There 
were 7 graduates. 

TuatT of G. 8. No. 61 took place June 28. There were 12 
graduates. 

TuatT of G. 8. No. 64 took place June 28. There were 18 
graduates. 

Tuart of Trinity Schoo! took place on the 28. The exer- 
cises were very interesting. 

THAT of the Medical Department of the University of 
Vermont took place June 28. There were 33 graduates. 


Of M. D. G. 8. No.10 took place June 28. 259 semi-an- 
nual certificates, 24 graduates, 9 of whom go the City Col- 
lege. Addresses were made by President Wood and Supt. 
Kiddle and ex-trustee Earle. The Gerard medals were won 
by Thomas F. Hogan and Geo. P. Butler ; the Hayes medal 
by Geo. F. Kenney. 

Of F. D. No. 8 took place June 26, Dr. Dennison present. 
ed the certificates, A. J. Mathewson presented the diplomas 
to 17 graduates. Miss Katie Brown took the Wilson prize, 
a gold watch, for general merit and scholarship ; this young 
lady took the highest per centage at the examination at the 
Normal Co'lege. Addresses were made by President Wood, 
trustees Dayton and Grey. 

+ Of M. D. G. 8. 16 took place June 27; 7 graduates. Ad- 
dress by Henry Dayton. 

Of P. D. G. 8. 69 took place June 27, trustees Cumming 
and Mason manifested great interest. Prizes were won by 
Maggie Manning, Lydia Wolfe, Jennie Housman and Nel- 
son Cubberly ; the last won 100 per ct. in his studies. 

Ot F. D. G. 8. 60; there 19 graduates, Miss E. J. Bunker 
won gold medals for good conduct and Miss Lillian B. Mer- 
rill for amiability. An address was delivered by Gen. Fran- 
cis Siegel. 
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Among the Schools. 
G. 8. No. 10 has just purchased a new organ for their as- 
sembly room. 
G. 8. No, 47 send the most pupils to the — College 
—61. 
The March transcribed from the popular song “ Nancy 
Lee,” is dedicated to the pupils of the Jersey City High 





School. 





The third class at G. 8S. No. 11 Jersey City have lately 
had an addition to their room, in the form of a neat little 
cabinet for holding minerals. 

M. 8. Turrill, principal of the 26th District school in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, bas sent some of bis schoiars work for the 
*Exhibition.” For the ages represented the penmanship 
is remarkaaly good, and the care and neatness which marks 
the execution is something anusual, The names of the 
writers are: Emma Weber, Emily Pattison, Jessie Worth- 
ington, Clara K. Grueninger, Katie C. Dirr, Minnie Blimm, 
Belle Haight, aura Roller, Mabel Mulford, Nellie Smith, 
Carrie Scheuing, Isabel E. Edgar, Mary L Turrill, Daisie 
Smedley, Ella Rowe, Mary Denier, Chris Gugel, Eva Toz- 
zer. 

G. 8. No, 15.—The distribution of 232 certificates to the 
boys took place on Tuesday. Inspector Mills then spoke a 
few words to the boys in his usual pointed style. The ex- 
ercises in the Female and Primary Departments were equal 
ly delightful to all present. 

THE exercises at the Normal College had many features 
to attract. Whocould sympathize with such an array of 
beauty! Let no one wonder that the large hearted Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education spoke as a father to them 
and called them pet names; they will remember the occa- 
sion a long time. Mr. Wood is tenderly beloved by the “ Nor- 
mal girls.” 
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Buffalo. 


The Teachers’ Association gave a public reception at the 
Central School on the evening of June 21, and it was a no- 
table affair. An original poem was read by Mrs. Arey ; Miss 
Mary A. Ripley read a paperon the Venusof Milo, Princi- 
pal Stowits delivered a brief address on the“ Public Schools 
as Conservators of Peace” Ex-Supt. 0.G. Steele gavesome 
interesting statistics ; in 1888 the amount expended on the 
Buffalo schuvols was $2,077.77 ; the tirst building cost $3,500 
and was considered a gross extiavagance and occasioned a 
great deal of excitement. Ex-Supt. Bowen hoped demoral- 
izing literature would be kept from the scholars. Ex-Supt. 
Kingsley said he began teaching in Saratoga in 1821 ; after- 
wards he taught at Utica, and both taught and flogged a 
lad who when a man was called Governor Seymour. Mrg 
Kingsley has done a great work in behalf of education ; he 
is almost the father of the present system. Supt. Fox asid 
there were now 15,000 pupils in daily attendance. Prof J. 
W. Barker, priucipal of No. 4, read a beautiful poem—Old 
and New. There was beautiful singing also. 

THE NORMAL 8CHOOL. 

The graduating class numbers twenty-eight this year. All 
of these are from Buffalo except three, and these from the 
immediate vicinity. ‘The school receives, we believe, about 
$20,000 annually from the State. It is a question “worth 
considering whether as the city of Buffalo gets the benefit, 
it ought not to pay the expense. Let any city that wante a 
normal school pay for it. There is a classification of the 
graduates that strikes one as very singular to say the least. 
These twentyeight graduates are divided into four classes, 
(1) Graduates from the classical course, (2) graduates trom 
the advanced English course, (3) graduates from the‘elemen- 
tary course, (4) graduates from the academic course. We 
have too much confidence,in Prof. Backham t» sappose he has 
put in @ classification not contemplated in the law founding 
the School. It would seem that the spirit of the act is that 


each andevery pupi! should receive that preparation that 
would fit him to teach in the common schools of the State 
—from it none shuuld be excused. Neither is the’existence 
of four differeut kinds of norma) graduates in accordance with 
the best interests of the State. 


Summer Criasses in SHorT HAND WRITING.—The an- 
thor of the new and popular Short Hand Lindsley’s Tachy- 
graphy, has decided to open summer classes for instruction 
at 1214 Broadway (Prof. John McMallen’s School Room), 
commencing on Monday, June 17th. ‘The Atlantic Monthly 
says of this system:—“ We feel certain that to editors, cler- 
gymen and the whole vast and increasing body of literary 
men, it must prove a great advantage; and we commend it 
to the attention of teachers as a system which might very 
well be taught in schools, 

The Nation says :—‘' This system has maintained itself in 
the face of many obstacles, and we are particularly glad of 
this, because it is the only system which ever seemed to us 
practicable for general use, and for instruction in our com- 
mon schools.” 

Mr. Bell’s success in the Graham Public Schools of Obi- 
cago, shows how easily an extra class of boys and girls can 
learn to write rapidly in this way ; and we are assured that 
they read their writing with great fluency. Teachers can 
well afford to inquire into this matter; and if unable to 








avail themselves of these Summer Classes may make ar- 
rangements with Mr. Lindsley for instruction in the Fall. 
SPECIAL TERMs.—During the months of June and July, 
upils wiil be received at the following rates: Course of 2 
Cook $6.00; Full coursein the simple style, $15.00. 
Teachers at reduced rates. 
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We want an agent wn every town and village in the U. S. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 

The columns of the Journal are open for the discussion of subjects 
ee to education. Let those who have practical skill communicate 





Should thix paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
eoriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation to subscribe ; (2) 
to hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
targe him to take it also. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 29, 1878. 


This copy of the New York ScBooL JouRNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
‘ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
Fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, It 
you are teacher and are a subscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It may be set down as an undeniable tact that 
every “ live teacher” takes an educational paper. 











Remember, subscribers only, obtain a premium by 
sending the name of another subscriber. %@” Read 
the offer carefully. No premiums for renewing. 





7 In accordance with eur usual custom, we shall during 
July and August issue the JOURNAL Once in Two Weeks..49 


upecetpndstamaee : 
The lessons in Short Hand begun in the ScHoLar’s 
ComMPANION, are arousing a great deal of attention 
Everybody seems to have gone to practicing them ; 
the pupils are writing them on the blackboards, and 
the teachers have caught the enthusiasm. The 
ScHOLaR’s CoMPANION is only 50 cents, but it is well 
worth a dollar. (Send to us and get a copy and see 
—but not of the May number—for that is “out.” 


THE Educational Weekly has now two sterling men 
at its helm ; Mr. S. R. Winchell, who founded it, has 
secured as an associate Mr. E. O. Vaile who is well- 
known as one of the ablest writers at the west This 
paper is doing substantial work in the educational 
field ; its spirit, earnestness, enterprise and ability are 
just what is needed in such a paper. While the pow- 
er and usefulness of educational journalism is but fee- 
bly appreciated by the mass of teachers, we predict 
that the Weekly will make a triumphant success. 
That it may do so we tender our most cordial wishes. 


Words from Readers. 


The “Journat is full of solid and earnest thoughts 
on education.” “I remit for my sixth year, and send 
also the subscription and name of one of my assist- 

- ants.” “TI received the Dictionary and am much 
obliged to you; I was well repaid for my trouble.” 
“The work you are doing is a most useful one. I car- 
ry my SCHooL JouRNAL with me as I visit the schools. 
But comparatively few among the Iowa teachers ap- 
preciate the advantage of an educational paper. Those 
who have one are uniformly the ‘live’ t-xchers.” “I 
enclose $ it pays for two more subscribers mak- 
ing twenty-four in all.” 
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Tue State of Connecticut has set a fine example in 
her carrying out of the law to compel attendance at 
school. Secretary B. G. Northrup, in his his report 
claims that 95 per cent. of all the children now attend 
school ; that there has been no opposition to the law ; 
that it has become universal in Switzerland ; and that 
a great change is observable in England. He says 
that in 1650, the selectmen of Connecticut were re- 
quired to see that so much barbarism was not per- 
mitted in any family, as their children should be able 
perfectly to read the English tongue upon pen: cy of 
20 shillings fine. 
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Good Advice. 





Some men know exactly how a newspaper should 
be conducted ; they see exactly how the editor can 
avoid saying anything to pain and everything to inform 
and instruct. Especially is this true of an education- 
al paper. The generality of educational papers have 
been as “meek as Moses ;” they have offended no one, 
they could not. The course of the JouRNAL has been 
emphatically all and wholly for education—persons 
were merely-secondary. Now and then some one con- 
nected with educational work is left in the shade too 
much, or too much illuminated and complains ac- 
cordingly. But this is but rare. The truth is that 
“we have no friends to reward or enemies to pun- 
ish.” We are l*boring solely to do as earnest and 
solid an educational work as is possible. The educa- 
tional work a man or woman is doing-—that is what 
interests us. If we can find out about it we publish 
it. We ride no hobbies; take sides with no clique ; 
are owned by nobody—belong to the world at large. 
Our creed is a very simple one. It is to state in the 
simplest way those things about education that will be 
ot the most value to the average teacher. 


Spelling Reform, 


A reform in our mode of spelling English words has 
never been seriously eutertained except by a very few. 
There are plenty who think it would be a decided ad- 
vantage if it were only done, but they deny its possi- 
bility. It is possible. It only needs the hearty co- 
operation of one half of the teachers and it can be ac- 
complished—Yes, less than one-half. No movement 
is so directly in the interests of the children. Suppose 
it had been the custom of the whole English nation to 
reach Quebec by sailing around Africa, landing in 
Nootka Sound, and then wading through the swamps, 
fording rivers. climbing mountains until Lake Superior 
was reached, and then descending by means of the 
lakes, utterly ignoring steam on water or land—-and 
you have an idea of what it is doing in respect to 
language. When men discover a shorter and better 
route common sense teaches the constant selection of 
that route. Human effcrts must count for something ; 
they have hitherto been expended in a most prodigal 
way. It is a positive cruelty to a child to ask it to 
spell a word except as common sense dictates—that 
is as itsounds One sense should not find the other to 
be untrue. Here is a postal card written by a very 
ignorant (?) man: “I nothe JourRNat is a gud pa- 
per, plese send it to me as I want to see it. This is 
the secund time I have riten you.” That man evident- 
ly has not been to school much ; he writes a very de- 
cent hand, but what bad spelling ! And why, pray, is 
not that good spelling ? In other words he has spelled 
the words as they sounded to him—and that is what 
should be done. Call it hard names if you will—but 
acknowledge that all who undertake to teach a child 
to read quickly use the phonetic method, that is to 
spell words as they sound 





Serious Consideration. 


It is very, difficult to induce many teachers to see 
and feel that year by year the aspect of education is 
changing. We do not refer to corporal punishment, 
or to whether there is too much arithmethic, or too 





little science taught in the schools—we refer to the 
quantity of real education. American education ought 
to preserve the American republic, to render every 
citizen happier, to remove vice and encourage virtue. 
Now we ask all to stop and ask themselves if it is 
really doing these things. Look around you, fellow 
teachers, and see if you think the results are what you 
desire them to be. See the rows of grog-shops in this 
city in spite of the clear proof that they are costly, 
9h ! so costly in money, and so ruinous, oh! so ruin- 
ous to human bodies and souls. See the depreciated 
standard of right, the little fear there is of wrong. See 
the remarkable growth of profanity in our land—even 
in Puritan New England. A gentleman just returned 
from a long journey in Mass., N. H. and Vt. says that 
it is common for boys of tender years in all parts of 
the country to use profane words. Then the drift of 
public opinion is certainly downward. And all these 
things while our public school system has been stcadi- 
ly expanding. 

It is worth while to stop and consider some of the 
grave problems these facts must suggest. If our 
schools cannot stay the downward tendency, to what 
influences must we look? Have the teachers breathed 
the atmosphere of these “ changed times” so much 
and so fong that they no longer look upon these signs 
of deterioration with alarm ? 

Certainly the signs of the times are not encourag- 
ing. And we would present as well worthy of consider- 
ation at Teachers’ Institutes and Conventions a few 
homely subjects. They may not sound so grandly 
but they have a practical aspect. Instead of the Ef- 
fect of “ Heredity in Education,” we propose “ The 
Teacher's responsibility for Profanity among his Pu} 
pils;” instead of ‘“ How the Greeks pronounced 


iota,” we would propose “ How the use of Tobacco 


by pupils may be suppressed ;” instead of “The Grube 
Method of Teaching Arithmetic,” we would propose 
“The inculcation of Honesty among the scholars.” 
In fact there is a long list of excellent topics that 
could be profitably discussed. “Manners” is more im- 
portant than “Industrial Drawing”-—the favorite theme, 
There is one objection we grant. These subjects 
being no longer taught, it would seem to many quite 
superfluous to debate them. And then others would 
think the discussion more appropriate to a past age of 
the world. 

We may shut our eyes if we choose to the change 
that is going on in our country but that will not pre- 
vent responsibility, and the responsibility of the 
Teacuers. Every teacher in every State should be 
addressed by the State associations on these subjects, 
so that all could act together to stay the demoralizing 
processes that are going steadily on. 

It is not we apprehend that the teachers lack earn- 
estness and conscientiousness. We think they possess 
these qualities. But for years the moral natures of 
the pupils have been left uncultivated. The teacher,has 
striven to know in these late years; he has become a 
more profound scholar, but not a better teacher, His 
largest function is to impress upon his pupil certain 
great moral ideas-—by life and by discussion. These are 
the foundation of a nation’s life. We are known 
abroad as a smart nation. Are we believed to be an 


honest one? The schools have the Nation in their 
keeping. 
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At the Board of Education. 








Atthe meeting of the trustees of the City College there 
was an impertant movement in culling down salaries ; Pres- 
ident Webb $8,750 to $7,500 ; all having $4,750 to $4,500 
and these receiving $2,500 to $2,375 ; those receiving $2,000 
to $1,500 ; those receiving $1,800 to $1,500 ; J. R. Sims and 
W. G. MeGuckin were advaaced from $1,800 to $2,375,) the 
$1,200 salaries to $1,140. Considerable fault was ound with 
the prize speaking, and the instructor in charge of it was 
requested to resign. Mr. Jelliffe intends to ask that the 
tutors shall be called assistant professors. 
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(2 Scholars, look out for the July No. ScHo.arR’s Com- 
PANION. 
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Summer in the Country. 





A short time since we were asked by a tired teacher, 
“where can I go with my family to spend the sammer? I 
want some place where I can live and rest quietly, and just 
pay out all I have saved duriny the rest of the year.” This 
led the publishers to look around, and they determined to 
describe a portion of the country easily and cheaply accessible 
and besides to give the names of parties who would furnish 
board at very reasonable rates; by these we mean from $5 
to $8. per week. The delightful country we shal] describe 
lies in northern New Jersey, south-eastern New York, and 
north-eastern Pennsylvania; it is traversed by the Erie 
railway, and is readily reached by trains several times a 
day. It is bonnded on the east by the Hudson river. Through 

it the Passaic, Delaware and countless streams thread their 
way; in it are thousands of lakes; in it are vast moun- 
tains. We shall omit the nearer places, and mention only 
those of which we suppose less is known, As far as possible, 
we shall give the names of all who take boardera. We shall 
give a few views of places of resort, and suggest these can- 
not possibly do justice to the unrivaled beauty of the region. 

Lake View is 15 miles out ; here is charming Lake Dun- 

dee. Mrs, Britton and P. H. Mace take boardere—$6 to $8. 





On the Ramapo. 
Passing Patterson we next reach Hawthorne; A. S. Beakes, 
Mrs, James Fenner, C. J. Ackerman and J. P. Westervelt 
take boarders at from $6 to $8 per week. Then comes 
RIDGEWOOD 22 miles out; 9 trains from New York daily. 
We are now in the Paramus Valley, and the scenery is 
charming. Besides hotels—the two brothers, A. & C. J. 
Hopper take boarders at from $6 to $8 per week. Two 
miles farther on is Honoxus and here are the following 
private boarding houses :—A. Dickie, J. A. Osborne, Mrs. 
Van Embury, J. L. Voorhies, H. C. Dennett, John Lemon 
and J. A. Zabriskie—-$6 to $8. At ALLENDALE, P. Powell, 
I. 8S. Mowerson, W. Ackerman and A. DeBaum--$6 to $8; 
this is a favorite place. Now we enter the Ramapo Valley, 
where immense quantities of strawberries are raised ; here 
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Falis on the Ramapo. 


is Ramsey's, A. H. Ackerman, I. Ramsey, J. F.‘Dodge and 
others—$6 to $8. Manway is 29 miles out and here are 
several boarding houses; A. Banta is all we remember ; 
but there is a fine hotel on the mountain. 





| Mrs. E. Nicholson, 


| by H. Macfarlane is a fine place ; no liquor is sold ; it is the 



























































Now we leave! strikes the Delaware river; this section is 
New Jersey and enter New York ; our course is along the/full of historic interest. Let us now return to TUR- 
Ramapo river, and the scenery 1s delightful. The air here | 


is very pure, and is very invigorating; it is said to be al-| delightful sections of the country; lake after lake. lakelet 
most as good as that of Minnesota. after lakelet, glen after glen; brook and brooklets, valley 
We now reach 
SUFFERN 32 miles 
out; 9 trains for 
New York daily; 
here we are in a 
wild and pictur- 
esque region ; here 
is Lake Antrim, a 
body of water that 
will be remembered 
with delight. There 
are many dciight- 323 
ful places to board 
-hotels and private 
houses. T. W. Suf- 
fern, Abbott Coo- 
per, H. A. Wanna- 
maker, J. D. Wan. 
pamaker, H. W. 
Chandler, L. D. 
Coe, R. Bilauvelt, 





A. A. Johnson and 
C. A. Wannamaker. 
Two miles more brings us to RAMAPO. Terrace Hall hept 





and mountain are here for the eye and mind to rejoice over. 
There seems to be something wonderful in the air; in fact 
it has become a sanitarium for invalids. We mention the 
towns in succession : first, Central Valley, ‘wo hours from 
New York ; near it is Summit Lake 1,800 feet above the sea; 
in fact, there are ten lakes in the nea” vicinity of this sta- 
tion. Isaac L. Noxson, Mrs. Gibbs, G. R. Cory, W. Hazard, 
and E R. Mott take boarders. HIGHLAND MILL8 is noted 
for Cromwell’s Lake. which is one-and-a-half miles from 
the station, and is 1,200 feet above the sea. ‘These families 
take boarders; C. H. Townsend, J. W. Campbell and Charles 
Ford. We are now nearing the Hudson river and pass 
Woopsury, where there are many delightful boarding 
places, such as Messrs. Ford’s, Hazard’s and Cornell's, and 
come to MOUNTAINVILLE. This has a fine mineral spring. 
Then comes CORNWALL which has a world-wide celebrity. 
It is estimated that 5,000 persons come here annually. N. 
P. Willis first made known the curative qualities of the 
air, and here he built Idlewild. Storm King and Cro’ Nest 
are famous in song and story. Cornwall cannot be describ- 
ed; it must be seen. Board may be had »t delightful 
houses at from $8 to $10 per week. Newsunca is on the 
Hudson river; it was built in 1708; nine palatines from the 
palatinate of Newburg, Germany, settled it; it has now 
20,000 inhabitants ; it is full of revolutionary associations. 
Besides these places of noted interest there are many 
others ulmost as beautiful, where excellent, yet cheap 
board may be had. There is CRAIGVILLE, Messrs. Holmes 
& Wickbaur. WASHINGTONVILLE, Mre. Cameron, Mrs. 
Ball. Messrs. Keeler, Mead, Murphy, Goldsmith and Migs 
Beatty. SaLispury, R. W. Genung, D. W. Howell; Messrs, 
C.emence, Stewart, Moffat and Finley. We presume our 


readers can find board here for from $5 to $7 per week. The 
country is delightful ; it is wild, yet full of pleasant drives. 
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Moonlight on the Neversink. 


resort of people of culture and deserves to be. 
Near STAATSBURG 86 miles out are three beau- 
tifal lakes. The boarding houses are kept bre 
J.T. Allen, J. W. Ten Eyck and J. J. Barbaro—- 
$6 to $8. Next comes SouTHFIELD; here are 
extensive iron mines. Mrs. Yearance, R. M. 
Cole take boarders—$6 to $8 The Greenwood 
Iron Works twe miles further on are interesting 
to every visitor. TURNER’s 48 miles; 9 trains 
daily; here are Slaughter Lake, Ramsey Lake, 
Little Long Lake, Mombasha Lake and Round 
Lake; boarding houses—Mrs. P Turner, Mrs. 
McKelvey, C. Ford, A. Chase, Peter Tur’ er and 
N. Stark weather. 

There are other places of interest and beauty. 
Monrve, Oxford, Grey Court, Chester, Goshen, 
(this is most delightfully located ; drives in all 
directions ;) Florida, Middletown, Howell's, Otis 
ville and Guymard. The view of the valley is 
charming beyond description; the Neversink 
river winds ite way among the trees. 

At GUYMARD we begin to descend the Shaw- 
augunk mountains to reach the Delaware river ; 
here are lakes, leadmines and medicina! springs. 
Port JERVIS is located where the Neversink 








Lake Mohonk. 


LAKE MonONK is distant almost 100 wiles, and hardly 
NER’s. From this station to Newburgh is one of the most! has its equal in sublime beauty, {To reach’ it go jtojNew 
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Paltz, either by way of Erie R. R. to Middletown, or by | known in 1874. There are remarkable natural aétractions 
river to Kingston. The lake is 1,200 feet above the Hud-| here, and it will become very popular without doubt. 

gon, and above this sheet of water, tower two high moun- We bave thus attempted to give in a brief and hurried 
way, sketch of this wonderful region, within easy 
reach ot the city. We have no doubt that any teacher 
may secure board at any of the places mentioned at $5. 
per week and be just as happy as if he paid $10. The 
great thing is plenty-of good air and rest. In using the 
term boarding houses we wish to be understood thatmost 
of these are kept by farmers who have roomy houses, 
who are very intelligent and very accommodating. 
Most.of them have good-sized airy rooms, and have dis- 
carded feather bods. They understand city people‘s 
wants oretty well and try tosupply them. Finally, go 
ana see for yourselves. 

You need to go away fora season. Select, then, as 
high and airy a place as possible; get near some stream 
if you can; be where there are walks, so as to save the 
expense of drives; determine to stay out of doors all 
the day at least. In short, make as vivid and sharp a 
contrast as possible against your surroundings in the 
city for the past year. 
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From the Scholar's Comp 


Dialogue--The American Flag. 
BY JEREMY CRAYON. 
Charles Thurston, Harry Adams, Johm 








CHARACTERS ; 
Grimes, 

(Enter Charles Thurston with a book studying in a low 
~tone. 

Chas, bo When freedom from her mountain height un- 
furled her.standard to the air—she—she—she” I can’t 
think what comes next. (Looks in his book. Enter Harry.) 

‘arry. Good morning, Charlie. You seem to be in a 
brown study. 

C. No, not in a brown study, but rather a red, white 
and blue one. You know our teagker wants us to learn 
this long rigmarole about the American flag. 

in Sawkill Glen, Milford. H. Qh! is that what you are about? Why. I’ve got it 
tains. It is a wonder chat such a spot could have been hid- | 4ll learned. 
den for so long. It is only about six years ago that it was) ©. I wonder why he wants us all to learn it? 





one at that. 

H. Boys, you don’t know what you're talking about. 
not stay with you, (going.) 

C. Come back, Harry. I'll be honest any way, and if you 
don’t explain this piece to me, I'll never be able to get it 
through my dull brain. 

H. Well, I’m willing to help you if you and Johnny will stop 
fooling 

J. Me fooling! 
thing I don’t mean. 

H. You should have said, you never mean anything you 
don’t say, for your tongue is never still. 

C. Well, Harry, never mind Johnny, but explain this, (points 
and read) :— 


“Then from his mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle-bearer down.” 


Now who is this Eagle-bearer ? 

J. I know Charlie, its an old man in Fulton Market who car- 
ries eagles and other birds about to sell them. 

C. Shut up, Johnny, we don’t want any more of your non- 
sense. 

H. Why, Charlie, the American eagle you know is the em- 
blem of freedom. 

C. Well, but do eagles live in the sun. 
him from “ his mansion in the sun. ” 

J. I wonder if there’s where the eagles take all my Aunt 
Katie’s chickens they catch out in Jersey by the Blue Moun- 
tains. 

H. No, Charhe, the eagle doesn’t live in the sun, but he flies 
very high, higher than any other bird. 

C. Oh that’s it; then anything that flies high is said to live 
in the sun. 

J. Yes, like Tom Snipe’s kite last Thursday. The string 
broke and up it went. I presume the young eagles have made 
hash of it before now. 

H. You're getting too smart, entirely, Johnny. 


Tl 


You're crazy ; you know I never say any- 


It says she called 
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opened to the public, and it is now a popular resort. Board 
in private houses may be had from $6 to $8 per week. 
SULLIVAN COUNTY. 


H. Probably because it is near the fourth of July. 
C. Well, I don’t understand the piece at. gil, 1 wish the 
Fourth of July, and the flag, and the reéeption, were all in 


MonTICELLo is 1,500 feet above the ocean, and is one of | Davy Jones’ locker. . id ant MG 
the most charming villages in the State of New York; the H’ David Jones’ locker! “ Where's that? 
atmosphere is pure and bracing ; the fishing is fine. There C. Why, at the bottom of the Atlantic 5 
are numerous boarding houses, or farmers who take board- | #. Oh, Charlie you have got the blues, Tet-me belp you 
ers at from $5 to $7 per week. White Lake is celebrated, | ware the ~— before the rest of the boys cme: 

; I think I might learn it if I could.only whderstand it, 
(Reads from book.) “‘When freedom from her mountain 
height, unfurled—” now in the first place I want to: know who 
freedom is. (Enter John Grimes.) Here is Johnny Grimes, 
maybe he can tell me. 

John. Tell you what ? 

@. ‘Vho this Mrs. Freedom or Miss Freedom is that our 
teacher wants us to learn about ? 

J. How do you know it isn’t Mr. Freedom ?g 

C. Because it says “ her banner” in the next line. 

J. Why, I guess it must be that old woman down in Mary- 
land. 

C What-old woman? 

J. Why, that old woman that Stonewall Jackson didn’t 
= shoot. I guess Harry knows her name. 

H. I suppose you mean Barbara Freitchie, 

J. Yes, that’s the name. You know she unfurled her ban- 
ner. 

C. Yes, out of her chamber-window, but this can’t mean 
her. 

J. Why not? 

C. Why don’t you see it says, ‘from her mountain height.” 

J, Well, how do you know her house didn’t stand on a 
= mountain. ' 

C. I don’t think it did. Did + Harry? 

H. No, I guess not; I think she lived in Fredericksburg. 

J. Well, how do you know her house didn’t stand on a moun- 
tain. 

C. I don’t think it did. Did it, Harry? 

H. No, I guess not, I think she lived in Fredericksburg. 
But, boys you talk foolishly; of course you know that free- 
dom don’t mean anybody. 

C. I say it does, too—{opens his book)—here, don’t it say, 
“she tore the azure robe of night.” 

J. Just like an old woman. I know one lives in our street, 
and when she gets mad I tell you she tears things. 

C. Here’s another thing I dont understand, Harry, that is 
this, “azure robe of night.” 

H. Why, don’t you know what azure means ? 

C. Yes, it means blue I believe, but a robe is something to 
wear, a loose garment I think. 





In theiHighlands. 
THE DELEWARE VALLEY. 

The visitor can select this locality. MILFORD is seven 
miles from Port Jervie. It deserves its good name for its 
peautiful wiews, woods, watertalls, walks and nooks. Saw- 
kill Falls are noted—they are nearly 100 feet high. 

Then the river runs on still and cool below in a glen that 
is not surpassed anywhere. 

Farther up the Erie Railroad is,Shohola—a place scarcely 





her-name, getting mad and tearing a robe to pieces, and a blue 








Scene near Ridgewood. 

J. I guess I'll stand it if you cap. ‘ 

C. Well, Harry, I begin to see into it a little better. 
you see if I can say some of it? 

H. Yes, stand up straight, and Johnny you keep still, (takes 
Charlie's book.) ; 

G. (Speaks the first 12 lines and thefi says:) There Harry, 
there’s another thing I don’t understand. What was the “sym- 
bol of her chosen band” which she gave to the eagle ? 

H. Symbol means sign you know, and our flag is the sign of 
our freedom. 

C. All right, but what is “ her chosen land.” 

J. Why Fredericksburg in Maryland; d:du’t Harry tell you? 

HZ. America is her chosen land; now go on. 

C. “ Majestic monarch of the cloud.” (Forgets) 

J. “Who rearest aloft thy regal form.” 

Cc. “ To hear the tempest, trumping loud—” 


Will 





J. ‘‘ And see the lightning lances driven.” 
C. When strike the warriors of the storm, 


J. And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven.” Oh! isn’t that a 


bully line. How Id like to hear that big drum. 
@. I wish you'd ciear out. I'll never get this piece till you 
do. 


H. Johnny, you keep still now, that’s a good boy, and let 


J. Yes, and only think, Charlie, of that old woman, what’s- | Charlie speak. 


C. I don’t know the next verse or two, but Ill show you 














AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
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where I can begin—(opens the book and points)—there I think 
I know from there though. (Speaks):— 
i “ Flag of the seas, on ocean’s wave, 
Thy stars shall glitter o'er the brave, 
When death careering o’er the gale 
Sweeps darkly o’er the bellied sail, 
And frightened waves rush wildly back, 
Before the broad-side’s reeling rack ;” 
(Johnny goes on.) 
J. “The dyiug wanderer of the sea, (Charles joins, ) 
Shall look at once to Heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly, 
In triumphant o’er his closing eye.” 
(Harry steps between the two boys and all repeat the last 8 
lines, they then bow to the audience and leave the stage.) 


From the Scholar’s Companion, 
Salutatory. 


(Forgets.) 


Both. 





(To open the Exercises at an Exhibition.) 

Kind Friends. we welcome you! We shall make especial 
efforts to please and interest'you. There will be few occasions 
in our lives when we shall meet under circumstances so well 
calculated to make deep and lasting impressions upon us. We 
have been pursuing our studies with energy and earnestness, 
and we know you approve of this. Education and the scholar 
are treated with special favor; wherever the scholar goes, 
among the wise or ignorant, he meets with friends, for all know 
the advantages he confers on mankind. Education is truly the 
greatest boon that our civilization confers upon the rising gen- 
eration. It is better than the gold that is dug from the moun. 
tains of California, for that may soon be spent or lost. Men, by 
along and laborious life, have gathered millions; they have 
built warehouses and filled them with costly goods; they have 
built ships and sailed them across the broad ocean; they have 
built railroads and placed long trains of cars on them; and at 
last have built themselves tombs and been laid therein. If the 
fire has not burned the warehouses, or the waves drowned the 
ships, or the rust and wear-and-tear consumed the railroads be- 
fore their own burial—yet these cannot long endure—they will 
soon perish. Thoughts, however, the products of educated 
minds never cease, but as the poet sings of the brook, 

“Go on forever.” 

They, written in books, are preserved for all times and all- 
hearts, and all minds and all lands. They are as fresh in one 
generation as another. The beautiful creations of the poet, the 
profound conclusions of the philosopher, the speculations of the 
mystic, the discoveries of the far-seeing, the rules of the states- 
man, ail, when once endowed with life, are eternal in duration. 
The proudest achievements of human beings are thus connected 
with thé development of the human mind. Hence it is that we 
desire an education; hence we invite you here to-night. We 
are not profound scholars, on the contrary we have but just be- 
gun to learn. We are on the edge of the great ocean of Thought 
over which the renowned Newton, Agassiz, Cuvier and a thou- 
sand others have sailed. You have come, as it were, to see us 
launch our boats, and we know that you wish a hearty God- 
speed to every one of us. 

The year that is past has had many celebrations, but none 
have had the interest for us that this has, which marks the 
close of the yéar. This glorious republic has grown from thir- 
teen feeble colonies, trembling at a few regiments of foreign 
mercenaries, into a large and prosperous nation, some of whose 
States are equal to great empires abroad. Yet the things of 
which our country can justly boast are not its great manufactu- 
ries, but its excellent schools. We rejoice to have been schol- 
ars anc to have spent our time in acquiring knowledge, for thus 
have we proved ourselves true Americans, and worthy of the 
proud ancestry we have. And assembled here to-night we look 
over our work. our progress and our achievements with satis. 
faction. Our solicitude now is, that we bring forth materials 
that will render the hour a pleasing one for our audience. We 
bespeak your kind indulgence. If we fail, in any way, tomeet | 
your expectations, we ask you to bear in mind that it is not be- 
cause we have not tried, nor because we are careless of your 
good opinion. We want your approbation’; we shall strive to 
win it, and hence in the welcome we extend to you, we assure 
you the occasion is one we have long looked for. Your pres- 
ence as spectators we have earnestly coveted. The most pow- 
erful stimulant we have had during months past has been the 
fact that you would assemble here as you have done. And 
now that you are here, we feel an unusual anxiety that the ex 
ercises shall show conscientious preparation on our part as well 
as a wise choice of themes, and thus win for our beloved 
school and for us its scholars, and for these our laborious and 
faithful teachers, the meed of praise which is justly deserved. 

Therefore, in behalf of my schoolmates for whom I speak to- 
night, in behalf of the teachers and officers of the —— —~, I 
bid you a sincere and heartfelt welcome. 


A teacher, who in a fit of vexation culled her pupils a set of 
young adders, on being reproved for her language, explained 
by saying she was speaking to those just commencing arithme- 
tic. 

A smart little girl asked who was Mrs. Grundy. The teach- 
er answered that it meant ‘ the world.” Some days after the 
teacher asked the class, “ What is a zone?” After some hesi- 
tation this bright little girl replied, “It’s a belt around Mrs. 
Grundy waist.” f 








Preservation of the Piano. 


The piano is constructed almost exclusively of various 
kinds of woods and metals; cloth. skin and felt being used 
in the mechanical portion. For this reason atmospheric 
changes have a great effect on the quality and durability of 
the instrument, and it is necessary to protect it from all ex- 
ternal influences which might affect the materials of which 
it is composed, It must be shaded from the sun, kept out 
of a draught, and above all, guarded agaymet sudden changes 
of temperature. This latteris a most frequent cause ot the 
piano getting out of tune, and the instrument should be 
kept in a temperature not lower than 54 degrees and not 
higher than 86 degrees Fahrenheit. When too cold the 
wood, cloth and skin swell, and the mechanism works bad- 
ly; when too warm these materials shrink and produce 
clicking, squeaking and other disagreeable sounds. Moist- 
ure is the greatest enemy of the piano, and it cannot be too 
carefully guarded against. Jn a very short time damp will 
destroy every good point about the inatrument. The tone 
becomes dull and flat, the wires rusty and easily broken, 
tke joints of the mechanism stiff, and the hammers do not 
strike with precision, and if these symtoms are not attended 
to at once the piano is irretrievably spoiled. Therefore, do 
not pat your piano in a damp ground-floor room or between 
two windows, or between the door and the window where 
there is a through draught. Never leave the piano open 
when not in use, and above all when the room is being 
cleaned. Do not put it near a stove, chimney or hot-air 
pipes. Always wipe the keys after playing. Never pile 
books, music or other heavy things on the top. Be careful 
when using the soft pedal not to thump the notes. A cover 
should be kept onthe instrument when not in use, and 
removed every day for the purpose of dusting. A cushion 
of wadding or astrip of flannel laid on the keys will help to 
keep them white and preserve the polish. Never leave the 
piano open after a musical evening. If you are obliged to 
have it ina damp room, do not place it against the wall, 
and raise it from the floor by means of insulators, and al- 
ways cover it after playing. Employ the best tuner yoa 
can get, and if a new instrument, let it be tuned every two 
months during the first year, and at least three times a year 
afterward.— Art Journal 





Oriental Proverbs. 


[To be written on the blackboard—one every morning. ] 


Silence is the brother of assent. 

A kind word is the tie of hearts, 

Opportunity passes like a cloud. 

Poverty without debt is fortune. 

Proverbs are the lamps of speech. 

Ignorance is the worst companion. 

A prince is he who knows no prince. 

Industry breaks the chain of poverty. 

Sometimes one crowing kills the cock. 

A poor man is like a lamp without oil. 

When comes the rose the winter goes. 

He who does not destroy does not build. 

By much feeling the child learns to walk. 

Take from death before it takes from thee. 

Upwards in holiness and never downwards. 

Man may trust his grave, but not his time. 

The speech of the king is the king of speech. 

He who runs a race with time hurts his foot. 

Water in the eyes is a sign of fire in the heart. 

The hunter must keep company with the hounds. 

If thou prohibit a thing, begin with thine own self. 

Speech is a beautiful net in which souls are caught 

Within my city my name; outside of it my ga:ment. 

A thing that is spoiled in the beginning ends crooked. 

“ Repeat, repeat!” is the best medicine for the memory. 

Weakness married laziness, and their progeny was poverty. 

Away from his city the dog does not bark for seven 
years. 

The learned doves not cease to exist; his lips move in the 
grave. 

If the ignorant knew his ignorance, h 
norant. 

Much have [ learned from my teachers, more from my 
schoo]mates, most from my pupils 

Be not honey altogether, else people will lick thee up; be 
not bitterness altogether, else they will spit thee oat. 

The learned knows the ignorant, for he was ignorant be- 
fore he was learned ; the ignorant does not know the learn- 
ed, for he never was learned. 


e would not be ig-} 





A NOTABLE little bird often met with in Europe 1s called 
the turnstone. It has earned this singular name by the 
manner in which it procures its foood, which is by turning 


naturalist once saw two of these little birds trying hard to 
turn over a codfish, but as it was s!x times as large as them- 
selves they found their task rather difficult Still they 
bravely set to work, pushing away with their bills and then 
with their breasts; but in spite of their pushing, the fish 
would not turn over, so they ran round to the other side of 
it, and began to undermine him, so that he might turn over 
the more easily; and then with fresh energy they set to 
work, but still the heavy fish would not move. They tried 
again and again without success. Presently another turn- 
stone came to their assistance. There were three of them 
now, and after repeated trials and failures they at last suc- 
ceeded in rolling the fish over You may imagine how 
much they enjoyed the rich feed of insects which they found 
where the fish had lain. Their energy and perseverance 
might be copied by many idlers of the human race. 





A School Room Diary. 


March 24.—The exercises this morning were commenced 
by reading a portion of the Scriptures, prayer and singing. 
The dsy was rather unpleasant, a slight fall of snow cov- 
ering the ground, and rendering the walking bad. Miss 
M. was absent to-day. I was olected secretary this morning, 
but being a new scholaram rather a novie. I will endeav- 
or, however, to perfcrm the office satisfactorily R.W , Sec. 

March 5.—Mr. M. gave us four classical names—Mara 
Electra, Taygeta and Merope, and requested tha’ we should 
ascertain where a description of them might be found. 

R. W., Sec. 

March 10.—I was elected secretary for the ereuing week» 
Mr. M, told us of the death of the great African explorer 
Dr. Livingstone. He also read to us gomelverses which were 
written by one of his old pupils. They had been printed in 
a paper, and copied a great deal. They were very pretty. 

L. M., Sec. 

March 13.—Miss T. did not recite as well as usual to-day 
and had to remain after school. L. 8., Sec. 

March 18—Mr. M. spoke to us this morning about the 
Thoughtful, the Unthoughbtfal and the Thoughtless. He 
said, “ There are a great many peopole who watch the snow 
as it falls to the ground, but think nothing of it ; but the 
thoughtful people notice it, and see the various shapes. He 
told us about one of his friends ; he said, “ On e there was 
a young girl staying at one of the neighbor’s houses and the 
gentleman asked Mr. M. to drive her in his sleigh to the 
ferry, which he did. The young lady was an entire strang- 
er to him, and he found that she was a very well educated 
girl. She did not say, “ Look at the snow and that house ; 
see that big barn,” but talked sensibly, When Mr. M. re- 
turned, he asked who she was,and all about her. The gen- 
tleman replied that her fatner did not want her to have an 
education, but she was so anxious to learn that he consent. d 
to pay her tuition if she paid her own board, which she di 


The way in which she did it was this: she would rise very 
early in the morning and work before going to school- 
When she had been away from school overa year, she heard 
of another and better school sixty miles distant, Her fath- 
er let hergo there, but she had no money to pay her board ; 
but a man who had beard how hard she was studying agreed 
to loan her enough ; she staid at that school for three years 
and when she returned she paid back the money she had 
borrowed and was now teaching. L. M., See. 
April 1.—We’had a very nice time at school to-day. Mr. 
M. said that he wanted usto take a subject which we might 
think about a day and thea give our own thoughts about 
it, or if we could not do that we might give a quotation about 
it. The subject for to-morrow is Pride. 8. V. B, Sec. 
April 2.—The subject for to-morrow is Sensation. Mr. M. 
told us about a young lady, a former schol ar of his, who had 
just died of heart disease. He eaid we often see in catholic 
churches the letters INRI, meaning Jesus of Nazareth, king 
of the Jews. He said the I in the Roman language was the 


game as our J, and R was the initial of Rex, meaning king. 
8. V. B., Sec. 
April 6 —School was opened by singing and reading. Our 
teacher spoke of the arrangement which was made some time 
ago in order to preserve perfect order in school, namely, to 
refrain entirely from conversation or communication during 
school hours ; he thought that we were going backward in 
that respect. R. W., Sec. 
Apri! 20 —Thie morning, it being rather dull, Mr. M. gave 
us a riddle, “ Cut off my head and strange I do appear. 
Cut off my head and tail and Iam nothing. My bead cut 
off is a sounding sea. My tail cut off isa roaring river, giver 
of sweet sounds, yet mute forever.” The answer to this ts 
“Cod.” Our teacher told us about the babit of self govern- 
ment. He said he once bad a boy in bis school who learned 
this habit, and one time when a vi-itor came in the room 
aud remained two hours the boy never Icoked up trom the 
book he was studying. Mr. M. found aeleeve button which 
he lost a we k ago. He was glad to find it, for the pair 
had been given him severa! years ago by one << __ 
. D., See 





over, with its strong, curved beak, the stones on the sea- 
shore, in order to obtain the insects under them. Walking 
along the seashore on the Scotch coast, one day, an eminent 


May 6.—To-day was very pleasant, as the girls were quiet 
and orderly. We were readinga piece of poetry and Mr. 
M. said a person could not write good poetry unless he loved 
nature. K. B., See. 
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From the Scholar’s Companion, 
Peleg. 
BY MRS. A. ELMORE. 
fF “Whois Peleg?” I fancy the question comes from many 
sweet lips. Peleg isa dog, my dear; a little, odd looking, 
bright-eyed dog, of black and-tan color and a greyhound face 
and head. 

“Peleg, oh what a funny name for a dog!” 

That is what every little boy and girl says who knows him. 
It is a queer name, for such a cunning little fellow as he is. 
The queerest thing about him, though, is that he lectures on 
temperance. ‘‘Oh my !” I can almost hear the bird-like voices 
exclaiming at the idea. Peleg can’t talk like a minister, or even 
like a little boy or girl, but he is a good temperance dog for all 
that. Shall I tell you Peleg’s history as far as his master 
knows it? Of course you all want to hear—every good little 
child loves dogs and dog stories. 

One hot July day, when the ‘‘ dog catchers” were hunting all 
the stray dogs, to drown them, a gentleman saw a little dog 
creeping along in the gutter of an uptown street in this city. 
The poor little wretch turned his great brown eyes toward the 
gentleman, as though he was begging him to hide him away 
from: he bad boys who had chased and stoned him. The gen- 
tloman lifted the pogr dog into his buggy, where it lay as still 
as though it were quite dead, until he put it down in his own 
cozy home. Everybody scolded about such a dirty creature 
being brought to the house, but they kept him and scrubbed 
him with soapsuds, and combed him with a nice little comb all 
his own; but the poor fellow was so near starved, he could 
only eat a little bit ata time or he would be very sick. He 
was afraid of every one who looked at him, until he found that 
no one hurt him, and all were kind tohim. His nose had been 
broken, and one of his ribs too. Sometimes Peleg’s master 
would say ‘I must kill the little fellow, he will never get well.” 
But Peleg would creep upon his master’s shoulder so gently, 
and kiss his eyes, and put his little paws on his neck, as though 
he wanted to hug his master for being kind to him. So he 
lived on and at last was quite well ; he is just as pretty now as 
a dog can be; his hair is like sealskin, and he is so full of fun 
he keeps everybody in a good humor with his capers. At first 
they called him Peleg for fun, but he knows the name now, and 
likes it as well as though it was a prettier one. As soon as 
Peleg became friendly in his new home; his actions proved that 
he knew what an ugly thing whiskey was. When one of the 
gentlemen came in, Peleg would watch him a moment, then 
jump on his knees, lay a pair of soft paws on his breast, and 
sniff, sniff, sniff at his breath several times. Then witha funny 
sound like “ chu,” the little dog would jump down and curl up 
on the gentleman's knee, as though he was quite satisfied 
Every day he would do the same thing, and at last the mys 
tery was solved. A man came in on business who had been 
drinking. Peleg looked at him for a few minutes, poking his 
slender nose out toward him and sniffing; he did not say “ chu” 
then, but crept behind the sofa and kept as still as a mouse 
until the stranger went away; then he came out, and sniffed 
everybody's breath. very carefully, saying “ chu” to each one, 
as though he was very glad there had been no “ treating” 
done. No doubt his old master treated him so badly thac he 
can’t forget how ugly whiskey makes men, and he is never 


quite ready to trust anybody until he knows there is no odor 
of liquor on their breath. 


—-? 


Our Premium List. 


10: 

These premiums are to be given to our subscribers, either 

New York School Journal or Scholar’s Companion, whc 
who send in the number of new subscribers mentioned. 


ta” Every article warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. 
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PREMIUMS. i |Palgs 

pal ee “ns Se PRE: 
The Illustrated Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary. |$ .75! 1 | 1 

(Sen! ten cents for postage.) - - | 
A Four Bladed Ivory handled Pocket Kaife for | 

Lady, - - _ - 1.25} 2} 1 
The same as above for a Gentleman, ~ 1.25] 2 | 1 
A Handsome Rolled Gold Plate Locket, - 

(Send ten cents tor postage.) - - 2.00) 2/1 
Wood's Botanical Pocket Magnifier, 3 powers. 1.50} 2 | 1 
Wood's Botanical Microscope, complete. - 3.00} 4 | 2 
Lady’s Gold Plated Neck Chain, very handsome.| 3.00] 4 | 2 
Gent's or Boys Gold Plated Watch Chain, very 

handsome. - 7 - 3.00} 4 | 2 
Gent's or Boy's Best Rolled Gold Plate Watch! 

Chain. very handsome. ~ - 10.00) 14) 4 
Gent’s Nickel Watch, Open Face, Stem Winder. | 15.00] 35 | 10 
Gent's Coin Silver Watch, Hunting Case. 15.00} 35 10 | 
Ds?) & “ ” ™ 15.00} 35 | 10 
Ludy's Solid Gold Watch, Hunting Case, Full | | 

Jewelled. - - - — |35.00)70 20 | 
Lady’s Rolled Gold Plate Watch and Guard | 

Chain, 60 inches long. - - - |30.00| 65 18 | 
A Splendid 12 Stop Cabinet Organ. - 200. [375 100 | 
A Nickel-Plated Clock. = - -~ - | 3.00112' 4 





The Scholar’s Companion is given as a premium 
to any one who sends us five subscribers including his own; 
or to any JOURNAL subscriber who sends another JOURNAL 
subscriber. And the JOURNAL is given as a premium to any 
one who sends 10 subscribers to the COMPANION or a club cf 
5 to the JOURNAL including his own. 


1. One subscription for the ScHooL JOURNAL will count on | 


a club for any premium, the same as four subscriptions to the 
SCHOLAR’s COMPANION, unless otherwise stated, 

2. All subscribers may be for either paper; or a part may 
be for one and a part for the other. 

3. A club may include subscribers from several post offices. 

4. We believe that every person who shall read this, can 
obtain subscribers enough to secure free, as a premium, any 
article on our list. But if any one should not care to do so, 
send as many as convenient and two-thirds as much cash ez- 
tra, as would pay for the subscribers lacking. For instance, 
suppose the premium desired is the Lady’s Gold Watch, and 
that 16 subscribers for the COMPANION and 2 for the JouRNAL 
have been obtained—equivalent to 24 COMPANION subscribers, 
or 36 less than the number required to complete the club. The 
36 subscribers for the COMPANION at 50 cents each, amount 
to $18., two-thirds of which ($12.) would be the amount requir- 
ed in addition to the subscribers obtained, for the watch. 

5. The person making up the club must be a subscriber, as 
the object of this premium list is to benefit our subscribers. 

Cencerning Watches. 

We offer Swiss, instead of American watches, because they 
cost much less. We are aware that American watches are 
generally supposed to be superior because they are made by 
machinery. But the Swiss people as well as we, have large 
factories, the best machinery and the most skilled operatives, 
who receive less wages than American manufacturers are 
obliged to pay. Hence, we cannot to any extent, compete suc- 
cessfully in‘an open market with Swiss manufacturers 

It used to be a notorious fact that American sewing machines 
could be bought in Europe at half the prices at which they 
would bs sold by merchants here. The same is now true in re- 
gard to watches. Our manufacturers require dealers here to 
pay very much more than is obtained from the European trade 
for the same goods. The greater part of the difference, amount- 
ing to hundreds of thousands of dollars annually, paid by the 
American trade, is expended by our manufacturers in directly 
or indirectly discrediting the value of European goods to possi- 
ble purchasers of their own. 

Another important fact not generally known, is that an 
American “movement” which sells for $50..wholesale, costs 
less than $4. more to make than one which sell for $10. All 
parts of both are made by the same machinery. Also, the ex- 
pense of manufacturing in large quantities the works or move- 
ment of any watch which can be bought at retail for $75. or 
less, is not more than $7. 

We are outside of all so-called ‘combinations; ” and the 
pre niums which we offer are bought in an open market where 
the largest cash orders secure the manufacturer's low- 
est living rates. And the person who chooses a premium 
instead of a cash commission receives the most value which 
we, with all our advantages, can ob:ain for the money sent us. 
Asa rule we can give about 3 dollars worth for every dollar in 
commissions. And if for any reason whatever, a premium should 
fail to give perfect satisfaction, it should be returned in good 
order, in which case we will exchange it, or the cash commis- 
sions sent for it will be refunded. 

Persons wishing to test the value of a watch or other prem- 
ium, should go to places where such goods are sold and in- 
quire what an article to match it can be suppiied for —not in- 
timating how the premium was obtained or how much it cost. 
A merchant will not admit his inability to supply an article at 
our rates, if the object of the inquiry shou'd be first suspected. 


Lady’s Gold Watch. 


This is a full-jewelled, patent lever, (Jules Mathey), in solid 
gold, hunting cases, and enclosed in a handsome velvet-lined 
watch-case. It is warranted to be a good time keeper; and is 
offered asa premium for 70 subscribers for the SCHOLAR'S 
COMPANION, or 20 subscribers for the ScHooL JOURNAL. 

Gentleman’s Watch. 

No. 1 is a very heavy, open-face, nickel case, patent lever, 
stem winder—{J. Lieberman), and is an excellent time keeper. 
Given as a premium for 35 subscribers for SCHOLAR’s Com- 
PANION, or 10 subscribers for ScHooL JouURNAL. No. 2 is 
an extra jewelled, patent lever movement, in coin silver hunt- 
ing cases. An excellent time keeper, and given for 35 sub- 
acribers for SCHOLAR’S COMPANION or 10 subscribers for the 
ScHOoL JOURNAL. 

Boy’s Watch. 
—In coin silver hunting cases (J. Raymond), patent lever, and 
given for 35 subscribers for the SCHOLAR’s COMPANION, or 
10 subscribers for the SCHOOL JOURNAL. Every watch war- 
ranted 
Lady’s Watch Chain. 

This is 60 inches long, with tassels and a magnificent Slide, 
mounted with Stone Cameo and Pearls. It is one of the hand- 
somest chains manufactured, the best Rolled Gold Plate, and 
will last a lifetime, looking as well as solid gold. Given for 65 
subscribers for the SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, or 18 subscribers 
for the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 

Pocket Knives. 

A Pocket Knife is quite indispensable, and no 

rson can afford to carry a poor one; and yet 
ew others are sold on account of the extra ex- 
pense of good ones. We offer only such as are 
warranted to give satisfaction. No. 1 is a substantial, four 
bladed lady’s knife with ivory handles. No. 2 is a four bladed 
knife suitable for either gentlemen or boys—see illustration. 
It has fine, ivory handles, and is substantial and finely finished. 
Either knife will be mailed free as a premium, for 2 subscribers 
for the COMPANION. 

The Illustrated Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary. 
Mailed free to any subscriber who will send us 50 cents for one 
new subscription to the COMPANION (and 10 cents more for 
postage) or two to one who sends one new subscriber to the 

OURNAL. By a little effort every boy or girl in a school may 
secure this valuable book. 





Rolled Plate Locket. 

We are enabled to offer a greater 
bargain in this than in any other 
premium, because the manufacturers 
of these goocs have gone out of the 
business and offer us the balance of 
their stock at less than cost to make, 
These lockets have been frequently 
sold at retail for three dollars each ; 
and yet we offer to mail one free as 
a premium, to any subscriber who 
shall send us but two subscribers for 
the COMPANION with 10 cents for 
postage. 


Cabinet Organs. 
The Cabinet Organ is one of the 
finest instruments made, It has 12 








Lady’s Lecket. 
stops, a beautiful.case, and while it has a very sweet tone it is 
| powerful enough for a church or a school-room. If a school 
should take hold with earnestness it could easily purchase this 
elegant instrument; 375 subscribers could be obtained in every 


| town by an active committee of scholars. Let the matter be 
‘ brought up before the school and discussed, and the plan stat- 
ed; then appoint a committee of the best workers to canvass 
the town, and draw up a paper and get the School Board to 
recommend the plan and it will succeed. In many instances 
there are public spirited citizens who will give $5 or $10 each 
in cash. This can count in this way ; $10 will count as 30 sub- 
scribers; $20 as 65; $30 as 100; 40 as 135; $50 as 170, 


Wood's Botanical Microscope. 


Upon the sense of sight more than upon any other faculty do 
we depend fora knowledge and appreciation of the world 
around us; and whatever aids in increasing the keenness and 
clearness of our vision must, of course, be not only a source 
of pleasure, but an assistant of great practical utility, This 
Wood’s Botanical Microscope does. It not only doubles and 
quadruples the power of seeing things, but it multiplies that 
power by tens and hundreds of times. 

A microscope is useful in proportion as it increases the ca- 
pacity to see small thiugs clearly. For instance, an insect 
which appears to be without form and no larger than a mite, 
when examined under the Botanical Microscope, is seen to be 
as exquisitely formed and as delicately colored as any of its 
larger species. The skin upon a person’s face and hands ap- 
pears to be almost as rough and coarse as the hide of a rhinoc- 
eros. The various parts of flowers are so much enlarged as 
to exhibit varied attractions, which only Infinite skill could 
have planned and executed. This microscope enables any one 
to see in the most familiar objects, new forms and beauties, 
which are amusing, entertaining and instructive. 

To be in the highest degree useful, a microscope must have 
snfficient space between the object under examination and its 
lenses, to allow the object to be turned and examined on all 
sides, to be picked apart and examined while under the eye; 
and it the same time it must magnify sufficiently to show all 
parts of the object clearly and distinctly. 

Another requisite isa mirror, for reflecting the light wu 
through transparent objects. In this respect Wood's is superi- 
or to any other instrument which can be bought for its price. 

The apparatus for “housing” small insects and for liquid 
objects is also an important feature of this microscope. It con- 
sists ot two strips of glass, the under and thicker one having 
a trough in it deep enough to contain small living objects, 
which, being thus “housed,” may be placed upon the stand 
underneath the springs, and examined at leisure, Extra sets 
of these may be ordered with the instrument, at five cents. 


Note these points. It enlarges one’s 
appreciation «f the Creator and of His attri- 
butes. It cultivates a love of the beautiful 
and the good. It opens up to us an infinite 
variety of natural curiosities, the observa- 
tion of which as a pastime affords unbound- 
ed enjoyment, 
with the acquisi- 
tion of most use- 
ful knowledge. 
It is the best de- 
tector of coun- 
terfeit money. It 
will expose the 
shoddy material 
in cloth, paper, 
etc. 

Wood's Botan- 
ical Microscope 
(see Fig. 1) con- 
sists of 12 parts, 
viz.: 2 Lenses, 
A, of different 
powers, a Dia- 
phragm, and a 
Vulcanized Rub- 
ber Case, B, which constitute the magnifier part and will be sold 
separately when desired. The remaining are the Upright 
C, the Stand G, the Clasps IP, D, 2 Glass Slides F, a Mirror J, 
and 2 Dissecting Instruments—all packed 
in @ neat and substantial Case. The Stand 
part is double plated with coin silver. 

The price of the microscope complete is 
$3.00, post paid; and the magnifier part 
alone $1.50. 

Fig. 2. Magnifier Open. Its lenses may 
be used separately or together, affording 
the three magnifying powers which are 
most frequently useful. 















A boy when-asked by his teacher which wae the greater 
evil, hurting another's feeling, or hurting his finger, responded- 
“Why, hurting the feelings.” ‘“ And why,” asked his teacher 
“‘is it worse to hurt the feelings?” 
rag around them,” he answered. 


“ Because you can’t tie a 














